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Editorial 


An older librarian, we think, looking at the Annual Report of the Library Association, which 
is the principal publication of June, must almost rub his eyes in bewilderment at the recent 
progress made. In the outer world of libraries, that part which the public sees, there are 
symptoms, and actual signs, of development ; new branch libraries, such as those at Sheffield, 
at Croydon, and at Dartford, are portents of a sort—pleasant substitutes, and most effective 
ones, tor the larger, orthodox (in size at least) branches such as Yardley Wood, Crossgates, 
Firth Park and Leith. Greater development must be a problem for a few years to come, as 
every librarian must acknowledge. It is in the development of librarianship and bibliology 
that this record of the L.A. is so significant. The bare fact that the Centenary Year sees the 
L.A. with a membership rapidly approaching ten thousand and an income of {36,000 seems 
almost incredible. Even more so ts the fact, not quite so pleasing, that by {347 this income 
proved insufficient ; but, on reflection, that, too, is a sign of aétivity. The Association has 
almost ceased what was once thought to be its main pre-occupation ; its own organization, 
or, as one of our writers called it, “the moving about of its domestic furniture.” It is now 
deeply concerned with international librarianship, an attitude which in no small measure it 
owes to Mr. H. M. Cashmore and to Mr. Welsford’s flair as host at Chaucer House ; its 
gradual adjustment of its benefits, including the education ones, so that they appeal to other 
than public librarians, as they formerly did, and to such an extent that over one thousand 
special and university librarians are grouped in it ; the immense, for it is that, educational and 
examination scheme, which from the accounts appears to cost the administration about {/1,900 
more than the candidates’ fees provide ; its extending publishing business, now costing in all 
£12,150 a year, but bringing in returns more valuable than the substantial sales would suggest, 
and the quite remarkable library, information, and research work. The Association has 
become a large business, influencing the life of every librarian and energizing most of the 
work now done in libraries. ‘The Report has a general acknowledgment paragraph recording 
the debt owed to the chairmen of committees. It is a modest tribute to a group of men who 
give great labours to our interests. To be the chairman of a Library Association Committee 
today is to be a leader and hard-driven worker. We owe them much. And this does not 
reduce our admiration for the manner in which the official staff of the Association do their 
work. 
* * * * * * 

The second publication of consequence to appear in June has been the Annual Report 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, which, in view of the Centenary Year, reviews very 
briefly the contribution made by the Trust to the public library movement. Libraries were 
Andrew Carnegie’s principal social interest, although his trust deed does mention the need 
to recognize the developing social needs of the world. We ourselves feel sure, however, 
that he would not have contemplated the gradual and almost complete withdrawal from 
libraries which the Trustees of today seem to contemplate ; but we acknowledge that a fairly 
consistent policy has been maintained of giving initial encouragement to schemes for the 
general good so that they might, in a few years, prove themselves worthy of being taken over 
by public authority. The record for libraries and librarianship is a magnificent one. The 
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in the spirit and to the purpose of their founder; they set afoot the enquiry by Professor 
Adams which led to his report and the starting of experimental county systems although on a 
terribly restricted scale ; they held rural library conferences and published their proceedings ; 
they reinforced the L.A. in its campaign for the removal of the penny-rate limit and so helped 
to bring the liberating act of 1919, with its legislation for real county libraries ; they founded 
the University of London Library School; gave its building in Malet Place to the N.C.L., 
and Chaucer House to the L.A.; they initiated the Outlier Libraries of the N.C.L. and the 
Regional Systems ; they published Books fo Read and many reports and lists all furthering the 
movement. For Scotland and Ireland they not only provided, but entirely supported central 
libraries for students. And a great deal more. They have been served by successive official 
Secretaries of great force and ability: E. L. Hetherington, Colonel J. M. Mitchell for many 
years, and now by James Wilkie—all enthusiasts. 

Few movements have had such consistent power and personality behind them. 

* * * * * * 

It appears to us that, if there is one publication that should be in every library, and 
therefore should certainly be able to pay its way, it is the L.4. Subject Index to Periodicals. 
There is however an adverse balance in the accounts, although not a serious one. We write 
vainly to librarians who have not added it to their reference departments ; they are not 
likely to be readers of library journals or to take a progressive view of their work. It may be 
worth while, however, to remind the converted that the service this fine Index gives is not 
given anywhere else, that it is model library craftsmanship, that the smaller as well as the 
larger library has in it a key to resources which may not be locally available but which are 
nevertheless of great value as showing what is in the field; and, if they can pass on these 
facts convincingly to librarians who do not possess it, they will do good work tor the spread 


of sound readers’ advisory work. 


The three weeks’ British Council course on British methods of librarianship which was 
held in May at Manchester under the direction of Mr. Charles Nowell, was as successful 
as Manchester activities are expected to be. Librarians were present from seven European 
countries, from Egypt, India, and from America. Manchester has resources unequalled, 
probably, outside London, even if they are matched there ; it is the centre of many county and 
other services ; it has the John Rylands, Cheetham’s, and the Henry Watson Music libraries, 
as well as the Greenwood Library for librarians and the fine University library. There have 
been earlier schools and we hope there will be many more. We hope, too, that the old Inter- 
national Schools—visits to foreign libraries at Easter and at other times—may be revived in 


due course. 
ok * ok 


Those who have knowledge of the L.A. examinations know only too well that many 
candidates suffer from what may be called professional inbreeding. They have never been in 
a library other than their own; some have not served more than one department in that 
library. Cannot a system of interchanges here in the British Isles, be arranged > The con- 
tinental system—Holland had it and probably still has—by which no library student is 
diplomaed until he has served six months in a small and six months in a large library, has 
much to commend it. If exchanges are difficult, vacation visits and service need not be. 

* * * x * * 

We may compliment the Editor of The Library Assistant on his symposium, drawn from 
about a dozen well-known librarians from all over the world, on the lessons of a hundred 
years of public libraries. Most of them are complimentary to this country; and perhaps 
Ranganathan put it best with, ‘the course of British Library Legislation has been consciously 
or unconsciously influencing many countries for either imitation or counter-imitation.” 
Mr. C. W. Collins, of Canterbury University Library, New Zealand, fears that our public 
libraries show too clearly their ancestry as a charity service and writes a frank criticism of our 
“free” services, especially of free fiction, well worth examination. Dr. Savage lays about him 
indiscriminately, damning almost all and everything in our “cozy, dozy, don’t-care-a-damn 
bureaucracy,” which is his picturesque description of the Library Association—obviously 
with much enjoyment and, ot course, his tongue in his cheek. 
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“<p 
atent applied for 

By S. Hupson, A.L.A. 
We often see these three words on the everyday things we handle. Rarely do they apply 
directly to us as librarians. For once they do and herald a new departure from tradition 
in library bindings. 

We all know that book binding suffered badly as a result of the economies of the war 
years and particularly publishers’ casings. Boards became little more than paper, mull had 
more holes than thread, tapes almost completely vanished and cloth became thinner and 
inferior or changed to paper or worse. Dithculty in obtaining gold became great as our 
reserves became smaller, and various substitutes were tried. In fact, English casing, never 
outstanding, became doleful, drab and disappointing and library binding strugged along 
limpingly in its pre-war rut. 

The majority of publishers today use book jackets. Designed in the first place to proteét 
bindings when bindings were far more elaborate and expensive, they have reached a fuller 
glory in an era when fine bindings on the day to day publications are things of the past. We 
need scarcely consider the reason, it is too, too obvious. Publishers have realised that book 
jackets are one of their great advertising media and have found too the great appeal that the 
picture can have on the mind of the man in the street. Indeed, one might go so far as to say 
that the jacket can sell far more books than the author’s name, the review and the work of 
the publisher’s representative put together. Agreed that if it is poorly produced it may 
equally well have the reverse effect. 

Realising the potential of a pictorial and colourful cover on a book, the Cresset Press 
recently put out Flearen/y Mansions, by John Summerson, in a new style binding, developed 
for them by Leighton Straker. At first glance this appeared to be successful. It was attractive, 
washable — within reason — and did away with the dust jacket (or book jacket,as it is 
now called), For obvious reasons the technical details of the process involved were not 
publicised, but it would appear to be some form of plastic compound sprayed or otherwise 
applied to paper after the design had been printed on it. The gold blocking is applied after 
this. In use in libraries, it does not, however, appear to be so successful. The hinges of several 
copies are found to have cracked after a few issues, the gold does not seem to have adhered 
and is rapidly vanishing. So perhaps this experiment in producing a more modern and 
permanent style “yellowback” is not so successful after all. We must now wait and see whether 
the Cresset Press have anything more permanent to offer in their publications in this binding 
promised for this year. 

This apparent failure seems a pity. Librarians have been long striving to brighten their 
shelves. Possibly with a view to preparing a more attractive bait for the elusive 75 per 
cent. Many libraries today put new books into {Stock in their jackets, but while this brightens 
the shelves for a time, the usual result is that the jackets are only usable during the period 
that the books are in most demand by very faét of their recent publication. ‘After a few issues 
the covers are torn and have to be discarded, and so the shelves soon lose their brightness. 
Various ways have been tried to prolong the life of the jacket. Experiments have been made 
with pasting down the flaps inside the boards, reinforcing with wide gummed tape, brown 
paper, etc., but with little or no success. 

Now at last there is another way. A London firm of library bookbinders have evolved a 
way to keep our books—more particularly our novels and popular books—in attractive 
condition throughout their useful life. And so—‘‘Patents have been applied for.” 

The method is simple as it is effective. The binder’s first concern is that librarians must 
save all the jackets that they feel will have “sales” value and prove attractive. These must be 
kept in pristine condition. This entails their removal from all books before they are issued. 
If they are filed in some simple order they can be made ready for use as required. There 
should be little hardship in this as we have already seen that their life on a book is very short. 
Then, when books are sent for binding, jackets must be sent too. The jacket when it reaches 
the binder, is trimmed of most of its flaps, guarding paper is applied to top and bottom to 
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widen it, and the whole is passed through a machine which securely unites the jacket with a 
piece of plastic material of similar width. The material used is self-adhesive and is approxim- 
ately 5/1,000 of an inch thick. It is dust resisting and is acid and water proof. The jacket is 
then treated in the same way as the more usual cloth. It is glued to the boards and made up 
in the regular way. Any class or location marks are, of course, made on the jacket before the 
plastic is applied and the lettering on the jacket itself cuts out the usual finishing process. 

Full technical details of the method and materials cannot be given, and indeed are not 
necessary, but the above should vive a general idea of the result to be obtained. The finished 
book is bright, durable and hygienic and should do much to get rid of the dreadful institutional 
appearance of many of our shelves. That the process should prove durable was demonstrated 
by the fact that a book bound in this way stood up to the roughest possible handing in a test. 
It was ill-treated in a way which would have split most cloth, and would certainly have 
wrecked / learen/y AMlansions. The boards buckled, the paper buckled, but the plastic cover was 
Still intact. One can imagine that for junior books it should be almost ideal. The cost at 
present is no greater than for ordinary binding and may well eventually be cheaper, as cloth, 
besides being more dithcult to obtain is rapidly rising in price. The process may indeed help 
to save valuable dollars. 

Betore we can use the process for all our books, however, the co-operation of the 
publishers should be sought. We should endeavour to persuade them to use only well 
designed jackets, as otherwise many would have to be rejected by virtue (or the reverse) of 
their sexiness and crudity. If they could be persuaded at the same time to print any “blurbs” 
or Story synopses on the backs of the jackets these would not be cut away and would serve 
as a permanent guidance to would-be readers. Possibly spare copies of jackets might be made 
available to the binder for a small charge—they should not cost much to produce in large 
numbers. At the same time, publishers might be asked to discontinue the objectionable 
practice of using maps as endpapers and so avoid their loss when a book is rebound. Possibly 
the whole thing could be carried a Stage further and the binder obtain sheet stock for binding 
into special library editions in this style. 

Even if the publisher’s jacket is not available however, the plastic binding may still be 
employed, as it is now possible to use any one of a wide variety of coloured and figured 
papers in exactly the same way. It is, of course, necessary for these to be printed with the names 
of the author and title of the book on the spine. This can be neatly done in black and the 
finished result is still far more bright and attractive than ordinary cloth. 

Another idea, recently put on the market, is for a cellophane book cover. The method is 
to fix the cover over the dust jacket and fasten the ends down inside the boards with the idea 
of preserving and extending the “bright” life of the book. Assuming that the difhculty of 
variety of size is overcome, the publishers will have to improve the quality of their casings 
to ensure success. At present these break away all too quickly, indeed one wonders sometimes 
whether there is not a gentleman’s agreement to help to give the library bookbinder more 
work ! 
With the realization that the public library of today does not wish to present the drab 
appearance of its counterpart of the last century, with the increased demand of the iibrarian 
for books that are not only well written but well produced and able to brighten the so often 
dowdy shelves, is it too much to hope that the publisher will soon get together with the 
binder and arrange to start his books on their way in brighter and more durable and hygienic 
cases. Today is the day of science—we now live in a world of plastics—maybe we will soon 
have plastic “paper.” Let us make the most of the developments of the day and give encourage- 
ment to those who are planning for the future. 


The Hon. Secretary, South-Western Branch of the Library Association, very much 
regrets that in his report of the South-Western Branch meeting held in Bristol on April 12th, 
1950, a mistake was made. In connection with the referendum held in Gloucestershire all 
members in the County will be affiliated to the South-Western Branch but Oxfordshire will 
remain in the Birmingham and Distriét Branch and not the Bristol and District Branch as 
Stated. There is, of course, no Bristol Branch of the Library Association, Bristol itself being 
in the new South-Western Branch. 
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The Scottish Central Library 


By M. C. Porrincer, D.S.C., F.L.A. (Librarian) 
Tue Scottish Central Library for Students, currently housed in Dunfermline, was established 
by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust in 1921, and was founded in order to provide for 
Scotland a similar service to that provided by the: Central Library for Students (now the 
National Central Library) in London, which was established in 1916 with the aid of a grant 
from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. A third such library, the Irish Central Library for 
Students, was set up in Dublin by the Trust in 1923. 

The English and Irish Central Libraries are now independently governed. The former 
is in receipt of a Treasury grant supplemented by a grant ona diminishing scale by the Carnegie 
Trust. The Irish Central Library is governed by a Library Council set up by the Government 
of the Republic of Ireland, and it is financed from public funds in Ireland. 

The Scottish Central Library is at present in the process of becoming independent of the 
Trust. In 1947 the Trustees appointed an “Advisory Committee on the Scottish Central 
Library for Students,” which had as its Chairman, Professor Sir Alexander Gray, of Edin- 
burgh University. This Advisory Committee, which included representatives of a wide 
variety of libraries, local authorities and educational bodies in Scotland, produced its report 
towards the end of the same vear. This Report (copies of which are available to those inter- 
ested) surveyed in detail the origins and the funétions of the Library, and formulated a number 
of conclusions and recommendations which were approved by the Trustees, and which are 
already beginning to bear fruit. 

Before considering the pending changes in the government, finance and housing of the 
Library, it may be well at this point to survey briefly the growth of the library, and its develop- 
ment into its present role of central clearing-house for inter-library co-operation in Scotland. 

In 1921, when the Library was established, there were many rural areas in Scotland in 
which county library services had not been initiated, and it was primarily to cater for students 
and serious readers in these areas that the Library was formed. The service was later extended 
to burgh and parish libraries. Today, every county in Scotland is administering a library 
service, and in view of this, it is no longer necessary for the Scottish Central Library to offer 
a service direct to individual readers. The function of the library has become modified since 
its very early days, and its purpose for some years past has been a two-fold one, (1) to supply 
from its own stock, if necessary by purchase, books of a serious nature for which local libraries 
are asked but which are not in the local stock, and (2) to endeavour to locate a copy of the 
required book in some other co-operating library. It is fundamental to the scheme that 
readers should submit their requests in the first instance to their local librarian. There are 
several reasons why this procedure (which some readers have considered irksome) is desirable. 
In the first place, the local librarian may be able to offer another or even better book on the 
same subject. In the second place, the local librarian may decide to purchase the book for his 
own stock. At worst, the librarian is given some indication of the bibliographical needs of a 
section of his library consumers. All inter-library lending in Scotland, through the agency 
of the Scottish Central Library, consists therefore of transactions be/meen Libraries. The borrow- 
ing library is responsible to the lending library for any loss or damage, and it is left to the borrow- 
ing library, to make its domestic arrangements for recovering compensation from any 
detaulting reader ; though it should be said here that, having regard to the thousands of 
transactions which take place annually, difficulties arising from loss or damage to books 
exchanged between libraries seldom occur. 

Most of the book-loans arranged by the Scottish Central Library are made in response 
to requests from municipal and county libraries. The Scottish county library services are 
barely thirty years old, and it is understandable that their resources of 19th century, 18th 
century, and earlier published literature, are not so extensive as those of the older established 
burgh and city libraries. Even in the case of our large Scottish municipal library systems, 
no library, however, large, can expect to have the good fortune to possess in its Stock every 
printed item for which it might conceivably be asked by a research worker or Student. In 
addition to requests submitted by rate-supported libraries, a steady flow of requests reaches 
the Scottish Central Library from a wide variety of non-public libraries, including University 
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libraries, and the libraries attached to specialist organizations, research institutes, etc. This 
latter type of enquiry is particularly welcomed, as there is a good deal of evidence that specialist 
and technical library resources in Scotland lack co-ordination, and workers in one field ot 
knowledge are frequently at a loss for information on sources of material dealing with an 
allied subject. This problem of co-ordinating technical and specialist library collections in 
Scotland, some of which are large and some of which are small though unique, is a problem 
to which the Scottish Central Library hopes to give practical attention in the coming years. 
The ideal would of course be a Union Catalogue of such colleétions, but as a first step a pub- 
lished survey of these holdings, including those owned by commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions throughout Scotland would be of great assistance in promoting the exchange of technical 
and scientific knowledge and information in Scotland. 

A Scottish Union Catalogue is already in process of compilation. This instrument of 
far-reaching bibliographical importance is being sponsored by the Regional Library Bureau 
of Scotland, an organization for library co-operation which was formed in 1945. It should be 
said here, however, that this body is expected shortly to become merged with the re- 
constituted Scottish Central Library, since it is regarded as anomalous to have in Scotland 
two bodies with virtually indentical objects. As this article is being written, the welcome news 
has arrived that the Carnegie U.K. Trustees have decided to make a supplementary grant of 
£1,000 to the Bureau, to enable it to continue uninterruptedly the compilation of the Union 
Catalogue during the period which will elapse before the merger with the Scottish Central 
Library takes place. 

The Scottish Union Catalogue now contains a total of 160,000 entries for separate titles. 
The Catalogue (which is arranged alphabetically by authors) records the non-fiction holdings 
of twenty-five Scottish public and county libraries, as far as the end of the letter H. Beyond 
that point, the Catalogue records the holdings of three large library systems, Glasgow 
Corporation Lending Libraries, Edinburgh Central Lending Library, and Lanarkshire County 
Library. Ultimately, it is hoped that every Scottish public library will have its stock (other 
than novels and juvenile books) recorded in this Union Catalogue. A task of this magnitude 
will take many years to complete, and in order to keep the Catalogue up-to-date, a permanent 
Staff will be needed to record additions and to delete withdrawals. It is hoped that a unique 
Scottish bibliographical tool of this scope and significance will be regarded in the Scottish 
Office as an instrument of national cultural importance, and that in due course, the operating 
costs for this undertaking will be deemed a legitimate charge on central public funds. 

One copy of the Catalogue, which is in the form of typed slips filed in sheaf binders, is 
located at the Scottish Central Library in Dunfermline. Another copy has been made for 
the National Central Library, for incorporation in its Master Catalogue of all British Regional 
Union Catalogues. The copy at the Scottish Central Library is in daily use, and has already 
proved invaluable in locating books requested. A very interesting feature of the Catalogue 
is that it has brought to light quite unexpected resources in the smaller libraries. Many com- 
paratively small public libraries possess collections of books presented to them in the form 
of bequests from local notabilities and county families. Such erstwhile private collections, 
often accumulated over several generations, frequently contain rarities and treasures which 
the greatest libraries in the land would be proud to own. 

The Scottish Union Catalogue is the most immediately useful bibliographical key in use 
at the Scottish Central Library. The Library has, however, a number of supplementary tools. 
The attempt is made to stock a copy of every catalogue of printed books issued by Scottish 
libraries. Such printed catalogues as the Edinburgh University Library Catalogue, and the 
Glasgow Corporation Public Libraries Union Catalogue of Additions, as well as the printed 
catalogues and occasional lists issued by various other libraries, are of inestimable value in 
identitying and locating publications which are requesied. _It may be said, in short, that 
month by month, the Scottish Central Library is steadily adding to its records of Scottish 
library holdings, and with the expansion of this information at one central point, the total 
resources available to co-operating libraries are correspondingly increasing and improving. 
The resources above mentioned are considerably strengthened and supplemented by the 
collections of various Scottish specialist organizations with which the Library has built up 
friendly and co-operative relations. Examples of these are the Royal Scottish Academy of 
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Music, the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the Scottish 
Seaweed Research Association, the Macaulay Institute for Soil Research, and several others. 

It will be seen, then, that the first task of the Scottish Central Library is to locate within 
Scotland, if possible, those books for which it is asked. If a copy available for loan is not 
located in Scotland, the application is forwarded to the National Central Library in London, 
which then endeavours to trace what is wanted in one or other of the hundreds of libraries 
which co-operate with it. As an indication of the immense resources available to any serious 
reader in Scotland, it may be said that the total number of books contained in British libraries 
actively co-operating in the national network of library inter-lending is estimated at 21,000,000. 
And if an urgently required book cannot be located in Great Britain, the National Central 
Library is frequently able to borrow a copy from abroad, through the admirable arrangements 
it has been able to build up for international library co-operation, since the last War ended. 

It is a matter for some satisfaction in Scotland, that the growth of the Scottish Union 
Catalogue and the increasing knowledge of Scottish library resources generally, is enabling 
Scottish libraries to make a substantial and practical contribution to the spread of knowledge 
and information to enquirers South of the Tweed. Last year, for example, the Scottish 
Central Library was able to satisfy 1,887 requests which reached it from the National Central 
Library. The latter, in turn, lent 2,383 books to Scottish libraries, at the request of the Scottish 
Central Library. 

Turning to such questions as constitution, finance and physical accommodation, the 
Library is on the eve of considerable changes. Hitherto the Library has been governed and 
financed by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. It is, however, no part of the Trust’s policy 
permanently to finance any institution which it may experimentally found. Sir Alexander 
Gray’s Advisory Committee found that the Library now occupied an integral place in Scottish 
library provision and concluded that the time was now ripe for the Library to become an 
independent body, no longer relying on the Trust for finance and administration. This 
Advisory Committee also made the following specific recommendations, (1) that the Library 
should be financed mainly from central public funds, and partly from contributions by co- 
operating libraries, (2) that the Library should be transferred from its existing cramped 
quarters in Duntermline to new headquarters in Edinburgh. 

Aétion has since been taken on these recommendations. ‘The Treasury made its first 
grant to the Library in 1949, the sum amounting to £3,100. For the current financial year, 
the sum of {3,400 has been promised. These Treasury grants have been received as welcome 
evidence of government recognition of the Library’s function. The difference between the 
Treasury grant and the Library’s actual expenditure will be generously met by the Carnegie 
U.K. Trust until such time as contributions from Scottish libraries become a practicable propo- 
sition, bearing in mind the anachronistic imposition of a 3d. library rate limit on burgh libraries 
in Scotland. 

Within a space of months, responsibility for the government of the Library will pass 
trom the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust to a new governing body. The new Trustees 
of the Library will be the Principals of the four Scottish Universities, and the Executive 
Committee will consist of representatives of various library, educational and local government 
interests in Scotland. 

The recommendation of Sir Alexander Gray’s Committee that the provision of new 
premises for the Library formed a matter of some urgency, has met with an outstandingly 
generous response from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. The Trustees have decided, 
in co-operation with the Corporation of the City of Edinburgh, to make themselves respon- 
sible for re-housing the Library in commodious new premises in the Lawnmarket, Edin- 
burgh. These premises, known as Fisher’s Close, are some 250 years old, and have been 
scheduled for preservation as one of Edinburgh’s historic buildings in the Royal Mile which 
extends between the Castle and Holyrood Palace. The building itself is the gift of the Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh, while the Trustees have undertaken to reconstruct entirely the interior 
of the building, which will require a completely new steel and concrete structure within the 
existing shell. With a ground floor, and five capacious upper floors, these new premises will 
meet all the estimated physical needs of the Library for many years to come. The details of the 
new construction have now been completed by the architects, and actual work on the premises 
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will begin during the current year. Present expectations are that the building may be ready 
for occupation by the end of 1951. 

It would be difficult to think of a finer or more fitting site for the new Library. The 
Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, is a few hundred yards down the slope which leads from the 
Castle to St. Giles’ Cathedral, and is steeped in Scottish history. Directly opposite Fisher’s 
Close is Gladstone’s Land, a handsome restored period building which is the home of the 
Saltire Society. The close which adjoins Fisher’s Close to the east is Brodie’s Close, where 
the infamous and picturesque Deacon Brodie lived. The close to the west of Fisher’s Close 
leads to Riddell’s Court and to Bailie McMorran’s House, in which King James V of Scotland 
and Queen Anne of Denmark were wont to dine. The south windows of the Library will 
overlook the house in which David Hume once lived. The site is literally within a minute’s 
walk of the National Library of Scotland and of the Central Public Library, whose biblio- 
graphical resources and amicable co-operation generally will be of the utmost practical benefit. 

The foregoing necessarily brief notes on the Library’s functions and on the changes 
which are being made will show that it is about to enter upon a new and promising phase in 
its development. It may be that the forthcoming Report on Libraries of the Advisory Council 
on Education in Scotland will herald a new era of expansion and wider opportunities tor the 
Scottish library movement generally. In that brave new world, if it be a brave new world, 
it is hoped that the new Scottish Central Library may be able to tind increasing opportunities 
for service. 


The Private Papers of Edwin Pooter 


(Borough Librarian of Slow-on-the-Uptake) 
7. 

Wo said the age of miracles was past 7 Simpson and I are in agreement—in a way. We've 
come to the conclusion that it’s no use trying to please everybody. Simpson said that in his 
limited experience it seemed to be useless to try to please anybody. It’s so strange to be in 
agreement with my protessional sorehead deputy, Simpson, that I feel compelled to report 
how it came about. | showed him, not without a little pardonable feeling of triumph, that 
an anonymous correspondent to THe Lisrary Worup had taken objection to captious 
criticisms by young members of the profession who think that they can take a short cut down 
the road to fame and fortune (fortune, save the mark !) by criticising all the salient features of 
good honest librarianship which have been established and nurtured by the many illustrious 
librarians of an older generation. 

Simpson said that he had seen the note I was referring to, but that he wasn’t exactly 
abashed because he was of the opinion that the younger man worth his salt had always been 
an iconoclast. He asked me if | had seen an article in Te Library Assistant which complained 
on the other hand that the daring revolutionaries of the last generation had settled down into 
hibernating chiefdom and achieved none of the promise their facile pens had threatened. 
| took Simpson’s word for it, but naturally | hadn’t seen anything appearing in a periodical 
with such a title. -ss/sfan/¢ indeed! Simpson asked me if I didn’t commit some written 
indiscretions in my flaming youth: didn’t I cross swords with Brown when he raised the 
iron curtain at Clerkengrad. I told him that he was trying to make me a little too ancient, 
but | supposed that some of my remarks during the great Tuppenny Library controversy 
must have been taken as criticism of something and therefore | suppose also of somebody. 

As it was rather a slack Saturday morning, | suggested that we ought to try and write 
an article together which couldn’t be taken as criticism either direét or implied, by any old 
fossil with a guilty conscience. We started off by saying that we might write in praise of 
gramophone record libraries. We didn’t pursue the matter further because it occurred to us 
simultaneously that it might be resented by all the benighted authorities which, like Slow- 
on-the-Uptake, might have been embroiled with the wine and the women but had managed 
to eschew the song. It’s quite obvious on close inspection that you can’t criticise anything 
without causing offence, and you can’t praise anything which is not universal without implying 
criticism where the subject of your praise is not featured. Impasse. 

I know it’s rather unusual, but as I was feeling rather pleased with Simpson and as we 
were both lunching in town, | asked him to accompany me. We went across to “The Crown” 
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and had a couple each in the bar first to get up an appetite. I said surely we can think of 
something for that article. Simpson said let’s kick off with a demand for a Treasury Grant, 
that’s always greeted with enthusiasm. I said that we could continue with support for salary 
increases for assistants and Simpson said that a few words for underpaid chiefs wouldn’t be 
amiss, and wasn’t it my turn to get the next round. I said we could conclude with a grand 
hurrah for the Centenary and isn’t progress wonderful. I asked Simpson what about it and 
he said all right, the same again. I said we ought to be able to put our paper to music, and 
Simpson said we could then add it to the gramophone record library. So we had one more 
for the road and agreed to cut our joint article down to something much shorter. 
“God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.” W.R.MeC. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Dewzera, 

It gave me pleasure to find in THe Linrary Worwp a letter addressed to me over your 
signature. We have not corresponded of late and I am sure I and our readers have been the 
poorer by your abstention. 

The question you raise of 

INADEQUATE GRADING 

is dealt with in such manner by the Editor of the Record (June number, p. 196) as to suggest 
that the assumption of new and vigorous disciplinary power is a crying need of our profession. 
We know that the Editor is empowered, which means required, to refuse advertisements 
which are for posts graded below the standards of the Association. The Council, too, 
protests to local authorities when the latter attempt them. But, of course, advertisements 
appear in other journals which do not recognize any such difficulties. So, a large county 
borough advertises for a Crry Deputy Librarian on the cheap, indeed at £300 less than the 
minimum prescribed by our profession. Did all our members boycott it? Not on your life ! 
Over thirty chartered librarians, six of them “chiefs,” scrambled for it. I remember an 
incident when another society proposed to run classes and examinations for librarians 
which were not approved by the L.A. Certain of our members, in spite of this, were induced 
to accept appointment as tutors. Thereupon the Council acted as it should always do: it 
called upon these to withdraw or to leave the Association. 

They withdrew. 

Now THESE 30 MEMBERS 
including the six chiefs : why did they apply ? First, of course, because the salary they were 
seeking was better than their own; that is the prime cause of every such application; no 
man leaves one post in these days for another except for a fair increase, or because he is un- 
comfortable where he is, or his health demands a change of air. And did they realize that 
they were blacklegging their fellow librarians ? Was the lure for the “‘not chiefs” of the title, 
Deputy City Librarian, so great that this could be ignored ? I feel that “didn’t know” is the 
probable explanation and that comforts me more, superficially, than the assumption that no 
less than thirty of my colleagues, a veritable phalanx nowadays, stepped out of the ranks to 
undersell their fellows. If I am right, then propaganda in our household is necessary which 
shall make it clear that when the L.A. advises that application should not be made for an 
appointment, then, application mast not be made. There is probably a legal question involved 
in the action that might be taken against defaulters. Commonsense would seem to say: the 
Library Association members have a right to choose their own company and to exclude from 
it anyone who grossly abuses his own professional value and, with it, that of all librarians. 
If we possess such a power it should be exercised, of course with all due rights of explanation 
and appeal available to the alleged culprit. Unless such a power exists, there may always be 
the men (and women) who will take a cut salary “in order to get in.” 

But you raise a somewhat different issue when you deal with the internal promotion of 
Staffs. There are on-many older staffs men of long, faithful service who have failed for some 
circumstance to become qualified. When the next post above them becomes vacant it seems 
unkind to introduce an outsider who is probably without local knowledge. So the authority 
— it may be on the advice of the librarian—promotes him to it ; but, because he is not properly 
certificated, finds a salary for him on the clerical rather than the A.P.T, scale. Such kindness, 
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if it is carried to its logical conclusion, may lead a quite unprofessional man by lucky steps 
to a chief librarianship. The grave public disadvantage of that is obvious. Such a reflection 
leads me to the further one : was that advertisement for the D.C.L. a genuine one, or was it 
meant to discourage outside applicants, as the post was already assigned to an existing Staff 
member ; who, because he was local, need not be given the full value of the post but what was, 
nevertheless, a substantial rise’ Many Standing orders require the advertisement of such posts. 
CENTENARY FROLICS 

On each of my libraries I shall place a large flag, 12-ft. by 10-ft., with the words in white 
ona red ground, Your Pusiic Lisraries’ CENTENARY. This will be at the end of July when 
the summer rains—if we have any—-have given place to the August winds, so that the banner 
and the breeze may go together effectively. I have chummed with our Parks Superintendent—a 
fine gardener he is !—and he will make my entrances radiant with early chrysanthemums, late 
geraniums, and exquisite decorative plants in September. Everywhere I am putting up 
photographs showing the development of the library idea in service in our town, especially 
emphasizing the part my committee members have played, and showing their portraits with 
brief accounts of what they have done. This may encourage the others, who need encourage- 
ment to face the glacial eyes of the chairman of the party at times. I speculate a little on the 
part my predecessors have played ; some were good ; others not quite so. One, indeed, about 
fifty years ago, indulged in the intellectual pastime of sitting on a table in his attic while his 
terrier rushed around slaying a ration of brown rats he had loosed from a cage on to the floor. 
He absconded ultimately with the petty cash. He had a loyal staff, however, who did not reveal 
his absence for the best part of a month. This sort of local record won’t help much. I shall 
have a plan of the town on which you can press a button to illuminate bright stars showing 
where the branches are ; and quite a Series of graphs showing how the circulation has gone up 
and up. But I sometimes wish we could get over, what has never been done, the enormous 
influence our books must have exercised on the men and women of —-—— in our seventy (or so) 
years. Could we show pictures of men from the time when they were scruffy little kids through 
the seven ages of their acts until they are generals, bishops, world-famous authors and 
politicians ? We can’t, of course ; so one of our effective lines of propaganda is blocked. | 
am a little afraid of the publicity photographs the L.A. is selling and hiring out. They are too 
perfect for most of us and may create uncomfortable local comparisons. I hope you will use 
them ; your service is splendid and fears no such test. 

Tue L.A. CARNEGIE MEMORIAL MEDAL 

has been awarded, as we know, to Mrs. Agnes Allen for her little book, 1 4e Story of Your Home. 
It is not the first time that the Medal has gone to a work of fact rather than of imagination and 
I am not altogether surprised, though in the circumstances I am rather annoyed, that a 
librarian has drawn attention (in the L.A.R.) to her earlier book, The Story of Our Parliament, 
and alleged that defects in it have been discovered by a critic in Parliamentary Affairs, the 
journal of the Hansard Society. Such criticisms are inevitable when the work is one that is 
subjected to the acid tests of the expert. The excellent committee that chooses the book for 
the Medal cannot be expert in all, if indeed in any, special subject ; in short, it can judge a 
literary, imaginative effort, but to the assessment of books which purport to be faéts, it can 
only register its own reactions to them as works of art, craftsmanship and general appeal. 
The faét is that Mrs. Allen’s book received the votes of several children’s librarians who, 
surely, had seen the book in action. To them, and to the Committee, it seemed to be the best 
book of the year, and it is unfortunate that mention of an earlier book of the author’s in a 
review should have led to a denouncement of it. In any case, Mrs. Allen’s book is pleasant 
to look at, well-made, and interesting to read. In view of the possibilities, however, the 
Committee might in future confine its selection to works of the imagination. A committee 
so constituted as to include a specialist on every subject is too awe-inspiring a creation to 
contemplate ! 

May I repeat that I am happy to have your letter and, although | have taken a rather 
oblique look at its subject, have indeed dealt with only one of the implications of it, I hope 
my reception of it will encourage you to write again soon? Vale! ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.’ 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Worvp. 
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A WINDOW Nn tHE STRAND 


NEW. SOUTH WARES) “GOVERNMENT 


Our recent Window Display (picture above) 
in the London Office of the New South Wales 
Government, arranged by kind permission of 
The Agent General proved quite an attraction 
and won considerable’ approval from the 


Book Trade in London. 


A comprehensive stock is always available 
for inspection in our showroom at 


100 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


Tel.: MUSeum 5650 & 0335 


which is proving an attraction for more and 
more Librarians visiting town. 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD 


Head Office and Works :-— 
NORTH ACTON RD., HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 


Tel.: ELGar 7411-2-3 
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Memorabilia 


The Link, the typewritten, duplicated, 
magazine of the University of London Old 
Students’ Association, carried in its May 
number the first of what promises to be a series 
of articles on “Current Problems.” These are 
from the pen of our veteran, B. M. Headicar, 
who as a septuagenarian is as active, appar 
ently, as he has been at any time in the past 
fifty years. His first note is on his experience 
with the fibrous new binding material, Lins’ n, 
in which he had several large foolscap Govern- 
ment publications bound by Remploy, the 
association for disabled men. The work, 
which was to Standard in sewing and finish- 
ing, was returned in a month, all marks and 
titles exact, at a cost of 5/6 per volume. 

+ * 

Anent binding, our readers will have read 
Mr. Clough’s article in the Library 
Record on “Pertect”” binding, which consists of 
the book first being guillotined into individual 
leaves, given two or three saw cuts at the back 
to form a key, and, without sewing, tapes or 
threads, the block is stuck together by a 
plastic. “*Plastic”’ indeed is the name given by 
library binders, rather than the somewhat 
challenging name, “pertect.”” We have ex- 
amined a tew volumes so bound; they are 
rounded as normally, open quite flat, and are 
alleged to be secure and impervious to all 
reasonable degrees of heat and damp. We have 
not yet had a long enough test to prove the 
enduring qualities, which are said to be great, 
of this form. Particularly we need information 
about the jointing ot the case to the blocks ; 
the cover must in some way adhere to separated 
leaves and we should like to be assured that 
the joint can stand the strain. Meanwhile the 
cost is very much less than that for ordinary 
sewn binding. 


Le socialion 


* * 


A series of ten lectures on the history of 
Croydon delivered last autumn by Mr. Kenneth 
Ryde, M.C., the Reference Librarian, as part 
of the further education courses of the L.E.A., 
were so popular that as many, or more, people 
were turned away as could be admitted. The 
course was repeated after Christmas with 
almost equal results. There is no doubt a 
wide current demand for local history if many 
places. Mr. George A. Carter, the Chief 
Librarian of Warrington, says that he gave a 
series of W.E.A. local history lectures last 
spring and, having prepared for an average 


maximum of 40 students, “130 people packed 
themselves into a room designed to hold 50.” 
Booklists on each of the six divisions of history 
dealt with were issued which show how good 
is the local collection at Warrington. 

* * 

Liverpool will celebrate the Centenary Year 
with bright displays of flowers and shrubs, 
set in the colonnade of the Picton Reference 
Library, thus making even more attractive the 
approach to the library gardens. Permanent 
Hoodlighting has also been provided at the top 
of the columns of the colonnade. The flood- 
lighting of libraries, in a less economy-driven 
age, would deserve further extension. The 
lofty, timbered Gothic roof of the Croydon 
Reference Library is floodlit to great effect on 
ceremonial occasions. Other libraries have 
exterior floodlighting, neon signs and other 
light effects. The many libraries, still in need of 
paint, may be encouraged to learn that the 
interior of the Picton Reference Library is to be 
repainted in August, and during that month 
the service will operate in two large adjacent 
rooms in the Walker Art Gallery. 

* * 

\ new “Pliotilm’” book-wrapper is now 
available from the Goodyear Tyre and Rubber 
Company, which is said to be waterproof, 
tear-resistant and protects books from Stains 
and scratches, and can be cleaned with soap 
and water. It is claimed to be exceptionally 
long-wearing. 

* 

In connexion with the Festival of Britain 
the National Book League is to organize a 
large series of book exhibitions. The whole 
range of books, to exemplify British thought 
and character, will be housed in the Viétoria 
and Albert Museum, in fifteen classes. The 
script of the exhibition catalogue is to be the 
work of Mr. John Hadfield. There will be 
Scotland exhibitions at Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, a Wales one at Aberystwyth, and an 
Ireland one at Belfast. Other Britain centres 
are Bath, Brighton, Cheltenham and York, 
and the local authorities of a dozen other towns 
in England are to have exhibitions. The 
public library will, of course, be central to 
most of these. 

The disappearance of the Croydon Readers’ 
Index, which caused perhaps more comment 
than any other such demise, has a sequel. Mr. 
H. A. Sharp writes to us that the step has been 
reluctantly taken because of changes in the 
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CHAPMAN & HALL 


Published 13th July 


PAX ROMANA 


AND WORLD PEACE 
by 
Lawrence Waddy 
HEADMASTER OF TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 
Demy 8vo 240) pages 11 plates Folding map 15s. net 


An approach to Roman history from a new angle. Mr. Waddy is particularly interested in 
analysing the practices and principles of government which imposed a Roman peace on the 
ancient world ; and in doing so he has in mind the problems of the modern world, 


in which peace is so precarious. 


37 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


“BOOKS & CAREERS” 


have pleasure in announcing that 


WILFRED PICKLES, 


will perform the opening ceremony of their large new branch at 


485, Oxford Street, London, W.1 


on Thursday 27th July, at 12.45 p.m. to which 


LIBRARIANS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


As from that date, the Public Libraries Dept. will transfer to this address at 


LONDON’S MOST LUXURIOUS BOOKSHOP 


comprising in the main showroom 
3,000 square feet of Oak Mosaic Flooring 
The latest scientific form of lighting 
** Dulrae”’ low intensity radiant Floor Warming 
Pilkington’s armour-plate Glass Doors 
** Readyrak ’’ Shelving and Display Tables 


‘BOOKS 


SS 


5 


485, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1.£(Nearest station: Marble Arch) 
Proprietors : Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd. Tel. : GRO 5664 (5 lines) 
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cataloguing machinery. “As an experiment,” 
he continues, “two numbers of a bulletin are to 
appear this year in an entirely different form.” 

We have now received the first issue of the 
new bulletin. It bears the old title and has an 


attractive wrapper. It is a centenary and 
diamond jubilee number—the Croydon 
libraries began work in March, 1890. As Mr. 


Sharp promised, it is unlike the Readers’ Index 
we knew, except in size. It is in bulk a series 
of popular notes on Religion, Travel, Art, 
the Sporting World, Personalities, the Theatre, 
Science and Technology, Poetry and Drama— 
with fairly concise lists of recent books on 
each. No bibliographical particulars are given, 
not even dates, nor the class-marks or the 
places where the books are to be found. There 
are four pages, “The Child’s Bookshelf,” 
which replace the old Junior Library News. 
Mr. Sharp writes a brief history of the library 
service. The issue is an experimental one and 
we shall watch future issues with interest. 
+ 

The British Council, in co-operation with the 
Publishers’ Association, is supporting an in- 
veStigation by the Printing, Packaging and 
Allied Trades’ Research Association into the 
damage done to books in tropical and semi- 
tropical countries by mildew, insects and other 
agencies. They ask their representatives in 
these countries to send specimens of such 
damage, insects, etc., to the Research Associa- 
tion with particulars of the circumstances in 
which the books were stored and the agent 
causing damage. 

* * 

How to Use Your Public Library is the title 
of a poster, about 40 by 24 inches, in blue and 
red, issued by Pictorial Charts in consultation 
with G. J. Cons. It is quite well done and 
shows pictorially how application is made for 
a book, the consultation of dictionary and 
subject card catalogues, a condensed “picture” 
of shelf arrangement, and a typical reader in 
each of the reference, children’s and lending 
departments and the reading room. At the 
foot, four buildings illustrate quite pleasingly 
Libraries of Today and Yesterday, an Assyrian 
tablets collection, a private library, a mechanics 
institute and a modern public library. The text 
is popular and useful. The drawing is good 
and the library staff shown is of two girls. 
One wonders if the devisers of posters and 
photographic publicity have decided that the 
male librarian is too unbeautiful or too in- 
significant to be pictured as a library influence. 


The posters, distributed by the University of 
London Press, are 5s. od. each. 
* * * 

This she-librarian business intrigues one of 
our readers so much that he writes, “In the 
delightful 4 Century of Public Libraries, 1850- 
1950, from the L.A., all the staffs shown are of 
girls, and even where it may be reasonably 
asserted that there is, at least in part, a male 
Staff—the Manchester Great Hall-- the room is 
shown without Staff or readers.” We can 
assure our correspondent that he is wrong. 
On page 8 there is a nice-looking lad in well- 
creased trousers carrying books and handing 
them to another young man who is clearly to 
be discerned in a van library or library van. 
Moreover, on page 26 there is a picture of the 
back of Dr. Esdaile who is addressing what we 
believe to be the Liverpool Conference, and 
in front of him there are quite a number of men 
whom we know to be librarians. “*What of 
the next hundred years ?”’ the caption of the 
next page, does not refer to the question in 
hand. Seriously, the brochure is beautifully 
done and the wise librarian has no doubt seen 
that it is in the hands of every public man and 
woman, and every newspaper and institution 
within his influence. 


After One Hundred Years: 
A Monody 


“Centenary ? We need a mass burial.” — 
Dr. E. A. Savage on “Lessons to be learned from 
100 years of British Public Libraries.” —Laibrary 
Assistant, Jane-July, 1950. 

Weep not, yet Joans or Janes or Anns! 
We, once yclept Librarians, 

Were always deader than the dead : 

Trip lightly, let no dirge be said, 

O jocund youth or you who have age— 
Have ye not heard the scribe, the savage ? 


We earned not provender or rent, 
Lacked vision, knowledge and intent ; 
We merely loved and serviced books ; 
Scarlet the sins that fouled our looks ; 
The seas could not afford us lavage— 
Saith he not so, the scribe, the savage ? 


Come blithely, let no tear-drop fall ; 

Mass ye to our mass burial ; 

And effervesce like ginger pop 

As we and our creations drop 

Into the gulf with all our ravage— 

Librarian, seer and scribe—and savage 
CENTENARIAN. 
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THE SMALLEST MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD 


ICTURE if you can, a 96 page profusely 

illustrated magazine measuring only 4]-ins. 
by 3j-ins., and you will have some idea of 
“Exelusive London.” the smatiest magazine ever 
to be published. It has a world readership among 
discriminating people. and contributors of note 
in every part of the globe. It is crammed with 
news and pictures of all that London has to offer 
in the way of entertainment, social life. fashions, 
ete. Costing only €1 for 12 issues post free, it is 
the ideal solution for those who wish to send 
something ‘different’ to their friends overseas, 


Write for a specimen copy. enclosing 16 stamps 
or to: 


THE COURY PUBLISHING CO. 
47, FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14 


-MEDICI BOOKS. 


ON ART 


FRENCH PAINTING 


R. H. Wilenski 35 - net 
JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 

Andrew Shirley 18/- net 
17th CENTURY PAINTING IN EUROPE 

With 32 Colour Plates 8.6 net 
CENTURY PAINTING EUROPE 

With 32 Colour Plates 8'6 net 
19th CENTURY PAINTING IN| EUROPE 

With 32 Colour Plates 8 6 net 
THE ART OF SCRAPER BOARD 

Reginald Harrison 46 net 


Illustrated bv Sir W. Russell Flint, R. 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 
Translated by Butcher and Lang 15/- net 
TALES FROM CHAUCER 
Eleanor Farjeon 10 - net 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 
34-44 Pentonville Road, London, N.1 


NEW BOOKS 


GILDAS SALVIANUS OR THE REFORMED 
PASTOR 

By RicHarpD BAXTER 

Abridged from the original edition (1656), with 
Introduction, Appendices and Notes by 
Joun T. WILKINSON, M.A., B.D., F.R.Hist.S. 
Baxter's Reformed Pastor isa classical writing 
on the Christian ministry. It belongs not only 
to the seventeenth century, but to every 
generation. In our present time, when in the 
ministry of all the churches, there is a deep 
searching of heart amidst these difficult days, 
this book presents both a challenge and an 
appeal from the pen of this Puritan divine, 
who styled himself ‘‘catholic Christian.” 
( Lllustrated). (A New Edition). 8s. 6d. net. 


JOHN WESLEY'S JOURNAL 

Abridged by NEHEMIAH CURNOCK. 

This re-issue is an attempt to condense into 
one volume of moderate size the more inter- 
esting features of the standard eight-volume 
edition. The aim has been to preserve in a 
continuous narrative the main facts that 
illustrate the rise and progress of Methodism 
as described by John Wesley himself. In his 
own words, without alteration or comment, 
the story is told. 6s. net. 


IMMORTAL LONGINGS 4 Book of Sermons: 
By G. T. BeELLuouse, M.A., B.D. 

These sermons minister to different needs, 
since the writer believes: ‘‘Religion is an 
activity with many sides to it. There is some- 
thing to learn; something to feel; some- 
thing to choose; something to do; some- 
thing to belong to.’ 6s. net. 


IN SEARCH OF UNITY 

Brief Outline Studies for Young People com- 
paring the Teaching of the British Churches 
and Schemes of Re- Union. 

Edited by DENIs E. TAYLor. 

This is the work of a group of leaders in the 
Christian Youth Work of Britain, and it 
attempts to explain the Belief and History of 
the British Church for the ‘teen-ager. 6s. net. 
ASK MARGARET HARWOOD 

Answers to Everyday Questions 

‘‘Margaret Harwood” is the pseudonym which 
hides the identity of a well-known contributor 
to a Nonconformist religious newspaper. For 
several years she has been answering questions 
on every kind of topic sent in by hundreds of 
readers. This book has been published in 
response to many requests from _ her 
questioners who have been greatly helped. 
(Frontispiece, photograph of author). 6s. net. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE OF DORA 
GREENWELL Arranged by W.G. Hanson 
The reviving interest in the works of Dora 
Greenwell will be stimulated by this selection 
from her prose-devotional writings which in- 
cludes a short biographical introduction by 
Mr. Hanson. 3s. net. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS, 25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 
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GEORGE F. VALE 

The impending retirement of George Vale 
adds one more name to the lengthening list of 
distinguished librarians who are passing from 
our circle. He will be sorely missed. Our 
profession is not so rich in “characters” that 
we can lose such men without regret. And a 
“character” George Vale exuberantly is. “*‘We 
are all friends here, | presume?” said Mr. 
Pickwick to the man of few words. We are 
all friends when George Vale is of our com- 
pany. Even his penchant during professional 
deliberations, for dragging intractable facts 
into the light ot day, cannot cloud the 
atmosphere ot bonhomie and goodwill which 
radiates from him. 

George Vale Started his career at the St. 
George-in-the-East Library in 1903. During 
the First World War he served with the 58th 
Divisional Train and saw two years of foreign 
service. From 1919 to 1933 he served on the 
Council of the A.A.L., and was its president 
from 1927 to 1928. Appointed Sub-Librarian 
of Bethnal Green in 1919, he succeeded to the 
chiefship on the death of Mr. James Radcliffe 
in 1934. Since then, by his tireless energy and 
boldness of resource, he has made the name of 
Bethnal Green respected throughout the pro- 
fession. His election this year to the chairman- 
ship of the London and Home Counties Branch 
was a token of the esteem in which he is held 
by his fellow-librarians. 

George Vale has interested himself keenly 
in local records, and among his publications is 
“Old Bethnal Green,” the standard history of 
the borough. 

He goes into retirement (which is unlikely 
to be a vegetative one) accompanied by the 
good wishes of all his colleagues. la/e, George 
Vale ! S.S. 


Topicalities 
picalitie 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 

“Away from it all” may be the experience of 
most of us during some part of this or the next 
month, and how welcome is an annual holiday. 

I wonder how many of us deliberately avoid 
contact with any public library whilst holiday 
making ? I wonder how many of us make an 
effort to visit the public library in the place 
where we may be staying and what impressions 
are created as a result of our inspection ? 

Seeing a public library as a Stranger thereto 
can have lessons for all of us because, in such 
circumstances, we are primarily members of 


the public and are treated as such unless we 
disclose our professional relationship. Was 
there an air of welcome and efficiency evident ? 
Were the Staff courteous and businesslike ? 
Was the stock attractive and were you proud 
to be a public librarian, because of the efforts 
made by professional colleagues of another 
town 

Away from it all > Yes, but only from the 
known. 


What do you think ? 
THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


There is no difficulty in making the choice 
for this month because the production stands 
out and proclaims itself. It is 

DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, June, 1950. 
In a new guise, this booklet has a most 
attractive cover showing a photograph of 
Bakewell Church set amidst the beauty of the 
countryside. Inside is an interesting intro- 
duction to the reading of history, as well as apt 
headings and a few terse annotations. Of con- 
venient size and well printed, this publication 
is a credit to a first-class county library service. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


DERBYSHIRE’S Making the most of it. A 
brilliant introduction to the county library 
service. Printed on art paper with headings in 
red and the subject matter in black. The cover 
shows a photograph of one of Derbyshire’s 
mobile service vans. 

DURHAWM’S (Billingham and Haverton Hill 
Branches) Library News, Spring, 1950. The 
usual high standard maintained in this latest 
booklet, which is set entirely: in Gill Sans. 
The introduétion deals with eminent Viétorians 
and all the illustrations used are of this vintage. 
The annotations show much careful thought, 
and the whole production bears evidence of 
first-rate librarianship. 

CARDIFP’S Book List, January-March, 1950. 
a booklet in navy blue and red on white, which 
includes a note on holiday guides. Through 
the combined effort of some librarians and 
the British Holiday Tourist Board, displays of 
holiday guide brochures this year, in public 
libraries generally, should be the most com- 
prehensive ever arranged. Cardiff’s note 
emphasizes this. 

EALING’S Hobbies. A foldover in cerise on 
dark grey noting selections from stock in- 
cluding complementary periodicals. Also, 
Ealing’s guide to the public library service. A 
small foldover in deep blue on white which 
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The TECHNICAL PRESS Ltd. 


* Ready Shortly 


PRACTICAL BRICKLAYING 
Including General Principles of Bricklaying; Arch 
Drawing, Cutting and Setting, etc. By A. HamMonp. 
Fifteenth Edition, revised by W. Frost, F.F.8.. M.R.S.T., 
etc. 128 pages. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
About Net 


HOW TO BUILD YOUR OWN MATCH FISHING ROD 
A Manual! of Instruction in the Art of Rodmaking. By 
G. Lawton Moss, author of How Lo Build Your Own 
Split Cane Fishing Rod. 64 pages. Illustrated. Demy 
Svo. Cloth. About Net 5s. 


* just Published * 


THE HORTICULTURAL NOTEBOOK 
An encyclopaedia of information for Gardeners, Profes 
sional or Amateur. By the late J. C. Newsnam, F.L.S., 
F.R.H.S. Fourth Edition, revised by W. E. Suewetr 
Coorrer, M.B.E., N.D.H., F.L.S., F.R.S.A., ete. 440 
pages. 113 illustrations. Feap. 8vo. Cloth Net 10s. 6d. 


THE TECHNICAL ASPECT OF THE DESIGN OF ROADS 
A survey of current methods of approach to the design 
of roads and runways for engineers and stucents. By 
S.S. Cuampios, B.Se., A.M.T.C.E. 256 pages. Profusely 
illustrated. Demy Svo. Cloth Net 3t)s 


~ Gloucester Road, Kingston Hill, Surrey 


THE GRANGE FIBRE CO. LTD., 13, WELFORD ROAD, LEICESTER 


BRITISH 
REPAIR MANUAL 


1950 EDITION 


Two Vols: 
Vol. |, CARS—Vol. Il, TRUCKS 


VOLUME ONE READY AUGUST. 


Bound Rexine, nine hundred and twelve pages, 
six hundred and twenty nine illustrations. 
New matter includes : 
Hillman Minx, Austin A 40, Humber Snipe, 
Velox, Wyvern, Morris, etc. 
Weight Seven Pounds 
Price £7 10 O per vol. 


Sole European Agents 
PUBLISHERS’ SALES SERVICE Ltd. 
28/9 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2 


Temple Bar 0186/7 


HISTORY OF BOOKBINDING 


16th & 17th Centurn 


Human skin has frequently been used for 
covering books and. when properly panned, 
forms a very durable material. The records 
of the trials of witches and malefactors 
hanged for murder, were often bound in 
their own skins. John Mason, the book- 
binder, says that he has himself bound 
books in human skin for a doctor who 
obtained the covers from his unsuccessful 
CUses. 

Linson, also, is a durable book covering 
material, but the souree of its con- 
stituents%are 


LINSON 


Bound in Linson — bound to last | 
| 
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gives all essential information and not for- 
getting to drive home the fact that this is 
Centenary year. 

FULHAM’S The Book Marker, Spring, 1950. 
A wide foldover in green on white, entirely 
set in Gill Sans. A most interesting introduction 
is entitled “Jeux d’enfants” which should 
remind us all that, whatever our age, we Still 
remain children at heart, or should do so! 

LEEDS’ The Book Guide, May, 1950. As 
yet there is no evidence that the previous 
editor has departed to pastures new, which is 
tantamount to saying that the usual impeccable 
production is to hand with all its joys and 
creation of feelings of envy. 

LEYTON’S Service Hints, Why pay fines, 
and Getting the book you want. Both brochures 
of the highest standards since they were pub- 
lished by the Curwen Press. Such examples 
prove the point that good printing costs 
money, but such expense is justified in im- 
pressing upon the public that their library 
service is worthy of maintenance and use. 
These two brochures are advertising at its best. 

READING’S New Books, May, 1950. <A 
pamphlet in navy blue on light blue; of par- 
ticular note are the reminders to take one’s 
library tickets on holiday, and to have a book 
Stamped at the issue desk before leaving the 
library. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 

The latest issue of UNESCO Balletin for 
Libraries contains an interesting notice of the 
UNESCO Library. The Library differs from 
others in that it aims at being a working 
collection addressed to the changing needs of 
the programme, rather than a comprehensive 
library of culture and science. Administratively 
the Library falls within the Department of 
Cultural Activities and the Librarian has the 
assistance of an advisory committee represent- 
ing mainly programme interests. The Stati at 
present consists of eleven members, including 
nine different nationalities and six assistants 
with professional qualifications. 


Mr. Leslie Wilson has been appointed 
Director of ASLIB, in succession to Miss 
E. M. R. Ditmas, who has retired after serving 
as General-Secretary and Director for sixteen 
years. Mr. Wilson was Foreign Editor of 
The Times Educational Supplement. 


University College, London, is to have an 
entirely new Library building, consisting of a 
central bookstack surrounded by reading 
rooms on four floors with a capacity of 945,000 
volumes and 654 readers. The present total 
book stock of University College Library is 
386,482 volumes and 164,299 pamphlets. 
Owing to the shortage of accommodation a 
large proportion of that stock remains in- 
accessible to readers. 


Although the normal period covered by the 
latest Annual Report of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust ended on December 3 1St, 1949, 
the Report nevertheless gives attention to the 
fact that 1950 marks the centenary of the first 
Public Libraries Aét and accordingly surveys 
what the Trustees have done, since the founda- 
tion of the Trust in 1913, for the development 
of library services. It is, of course, a most im- 
pressive record, and serves to remind us how 
greatly the library profession is in the debt of 
the Trustees. It would be well if the survey 
could be reprinted, bound, and given an 
honoured place in the Library Association’s 
Library. The Trustees’ decision to rehouse the 
Scottish Central Library seems likely to be their 
last major contribution in this particular field 
of activity. 

The former Australian Institute of Librarians 
which was founded in 1937, has been re- 
constituted as The Library Association of 
Australia. The first President of the new Asso- 
ciation is Mr. John Metcalfe. 


The American Library in London is now 
open daily, Mondays to Fridays, from 9 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. The Library, which was opened in 
1942, is a free reference and circulating library 
maintained primarily for the use of the people of 
Great Britain, its principal aims being to supply 
books and periodicals on the United States 
and on American culture in the broadest sense. 

The Indian Library Association is co-operat- 
ing with UNESCO in the production of a 
Union Catalogue of Periodical Publications in the 
Libraries of South Asia. This Catalogue, which 
is under the editorship of S. R. Ranganathan, 
P. N. Kaula and T. N. Koranne, will cover the 
holdings of Ceylon, India, Burma, Thailand, 
Federation of Malaya and Singapore and 
Indonesia. This is the first time that an attempt 
has been made to cover the entire area of South 
Asia and the entire field of knowledge. 
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A series of new-style illustrated guide books 
is to be sponsored by the Festival of Britain 
Office. These “About Britain” guides will 
consist of thirteen volumes, eight about Eng- 
land, two about Scotland and two about Wales 
and one about Northern Ireland. Each volume 
will be sold at 3 6 and Messrs. Collins will be 
the publishers. 


The University of Illinois Library School 
has recently enlarged its regular Field Work 
schedule to include a laboratory programme of 
practical study and work experience with 
audio-visual materials. This is in order to meet 
a growing demand for librarians who have been 
properly trained to handle and use films, radio 
and recordings, slides, exhibits and other so- 
called audio-visual aids to study. No doubt 
something on the lines of this experiment “to 
keep pace with the times and the changing 
responsibilities of professional librarianship” 
ought to be included in the curricula of all 
library schools. 


A British Council Book Exhibition devoted 
to Byron and Keats was shown in Madrid 
during June. A Wordsworth Centenary Ex- 
hibition was on view during the same period 
in an adjoining room of the British Institute. 


Brooklyn Public Library now allows readers 
to borrow as many as ten books at one time 
and to keep them for as long as four months. 
The only restrictions are those normally placed 
on certain types of books, such as text-books 
and extremely popular new books. 


A conference on the improvement of biblio- 
graphical services is to be held at UNESCO 
House, Paris, in November. 

One of the most curious writings on 
librarianship is O/d Librarian's Almanack, 
published in New Haven in 1771. An excellent 
and quite fascinating account of this little 
known publication is given in the current issue 
of “The Library Chronicle of the University 
of Texas.” Jared Bean, the author of the 
Almanack, has pienty of advice to give to 
librarians, as for instance, the following : 

“Yourself must judge the books you buy 

And let the vulgar rabble cry.” 

“Better the Library be clos’d 

Than to the ignorant expos’d.” 
“Lend not your books to learned men, 
If you would see your books again.” 
and, with profound wisdom : 


“Tho’ spiders build across the shelf, 
Admit no others but yourself. 
Let no intruders put your ease in doubt, 
Lock fast the doors & keep the rascals out.” 


Under the CARE Book Programme the 
following gifts have been made recently to 
British libraries: University College, South- 
ampton, $500; Nottingham University, $100; 
University of London Institute of Education, 
$500. 


The Library of Congress failed to raise the 
$200,000 needed for the purchase of the very 
important Barrett Collection of Lincoln Papers, 
said to be the greatest private collection of 
material on Abraham Lincoln. It is under- 
Stood that Illinois State Historical Library, 
which was given the second option to purchase, 
is succeeding in raising the purchase price. 


The Library of Congress is celebrating its 
1soth anniversary with receptions, special 
exhibitions and concerts. Tue Lisprary 
Wor.p offers its congratulations to this great 
and famous Library and to its outstanding 
Librarian, Dr. Luther Evans. 


It is learned that the libraries in Pakistan 
are still few, poorly equipped and inadequately 
Stafled. The post of Librarian carries little 
recognition or prestige and the Director is 
usually a member of the faculty and not the 
Librarian. 


The Bulletin of the Temple University Library 
is perhaps not very well known in Britain. 
The latest issue is almost entirely devoted to 
an account of rare and interesting books and 
MSS., illustrating the history of business, which 
the University Library has recently acquired. 


The latest Annual Report of Otago Uni- 
versity Library records the appointment, late 
in 1949, of Mr. F. H. Rogers, M.A., F.L.A., of 
Bristol University Library, to be Librarian, in 
succession to Mr. John Harris. 


British librarians visiting the United States 
should make a point of visiting the very hand- 
some new extension to Duke University 
Library. The Rare Book Room, which has 
been incorporated in the new Tower, is in a 
Style which is rapidly passing out of our ken 
in Britain—-that of the large private library— 
and is one of the most charming University 
Library rooms we have seen. 
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Book Selection Guide 
\ Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 


Book Avucrion REcoRDs. A Priced and 
Annotated Annual Record of London, New 
York and Edinburgh Book-Auétions. Vol. 
46 tor the Auétion Season, O8€., 1948— 
July, 1949. Stevens Son & Stiles. Sw- 
scription 


The Records are up-to-date and number nearly 
14,000. With Supplement containing a selection of fine 
Manuscripts. Invaluable to Librarians and Colleétors, 


Bowers (Fredson) Principles of  Biblio- 
graphical Description. Princeton University 
Press. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. {3 3s. od. net. 


his work is a summary of the works of Pollard, 
MeKerrow, Grey, Esdaile, Cowley and Sadleir. It is, 
however, more than that, as it considers the veneral 
bibliographical descriptions of books and attempts to 
lay down principles for such descriptions for books of 
ul kinds and dates. \ valuable handbook for the 
bibliographer 


Mosner (Robert H., ed.) Specialty Papers. 
Prepared by a Staff of specialists. Illus. 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Remson Press. 


L:very kind of paper in use today from Printing to 
Wrapping and Wall Papers, with full details of their 
manutaéture, is described in this volume. With the 
aid of the claborate bibliographies at the end of cach 
chapter, any of these special papers can be examined 
technically and commercially. .\ most valuable con 
tribution to the technology of the paper trade. 


Osporneé (Edgar) and Suarr (PF. A.) County 
Library Practice. A Manual for Students. 
Library Association. tos. 6d. net. (8s. od. 
to members). 


The faét that Mr. Osborne of Derby County 
Libraries is responsible for this text-book with the 
assistance of Mr. Sharr, is sufficient to guarantee its good 
quality. From his many years’ experience of work in 
the county Mr. Osborne has gathered in small space the 
fundamental faéts which govern the specitic funétions 
of the county library as opposed perhaps to the more 
concentrated administrative methods of the municipal 
library owing to the geographical differences governing 
them both. The book is divided into tive main sections, 
dealing respectively with the Organization of head- 
quarters, the Urban Service, the Rural Service, Finance 
and Administration and Building. Helpful tables are 
inserted. Appendix A gives a description of the various 
sections of the work, such as differentiation between 
“Branch Libraries,"”  “‘Centres,” “Regional Head 
quarters,” \rea Quarters,’ etc. The whole forms a 
clear picture in textbook form, mainly for the use of 
Students. 


GENERAL 


ALDINGYON (Richard) Portrait of a Genius, 
But... Illus. Heinemann. 15s. od. net. 


The author of the Biography of D. H. Lawrence 
has divided his life into three main parts, firstly as Son 
and Lover, which describes the affair between him and 
lessie Chambers, spoilt entirely by the interference of 
Lawrence's mother ; secondly, the story of his love and 
marriave to Frieda von Richthoven, who was troubled 
at short intervals by her separation from her children, 
and also during the period of the first world war, and 
thirdly, his declining health with his tits of depression 
and attacks of nerves and tury. ‘Throughout he applied 
himself to his work and his biographer gives shrewd 
valuation of his undoubted literary genius. Mr. 
\ldington can only receive praise for his masterly 
picture of an exceedingly dithcult personality and his 
book has appeared at the right moment when his 
readers can obtain the reprints ot Lawrence's works, 
mostly with forewords by Aldington himself. 

\sguirn (Cynthia) Haply | May Remember. 
Illus. James Barrie. 15s. od. net. 

The work of a well-known Society figure who has 
known the interesting people of the last half century, 
including artists, writers, aétors, Society and Court 
circles. She has been painted by several celebrated 
artists. Her Story is told more in the form of cameos, 
and does not read like the ordinary biography and 
memoirs. In faét, it is a mixture of all three and there is 
no doubt whatever that the volume will give pleasure to 
all Cynthia Asquith’s contemporaries as well as to the 
Moderns, for the writer has a charming Style and holds 
the interest of the reader. 

Bowen (Elizabeth) Collected Impressions. 
Longmans Green. 16s. od. net. 

his is the work of a famous writer of novels who 
has written an entirely ditlerent type of book giving her 
impressions of famous works and their reviews, dating 
from the 1930's onwards up to the present day. 
Elizabeth Bowen has described best her impressions of 
subject, rather than style, when discussing any particular 
work. The book contains a variety of matters, ranging 
trom the author’s own schooldays, reviews and Studies 
of famous writers of today and yesterday, London in 
1940, and so on 


(Lt.-Col. Ewan) and Braprorp (Major 
J. Selby) Keep the Memory Green. Illus. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ moving tale written by two junior officers who 
served in the Dunkirk epic. This Story will never be 
forgotten because if it had not been for these gallant 
men and their comrades, England might today be 
under the domination of the German tyrants. The 
volume is well illustrated and will appeal to both young 
and old. 

Epwarps (Tudor) The Face of Wales. Illus. 
Frontis. in col. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ finely produced book with excellent plates, 
written by a Welshman who knows his Wales in- 
timately. Mr. Edwards has catered for the reader who 
believes that Wales consists mainly of industrial and 
somewhat gloomy aspeéts, but does not realize that 
there is much beauty in this litthe country, showing 
infinite character in its outline and in its people. He 
has emphasized this point very strongly and he intends 
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his book for the Welsh people themselves too, as he 


hopes that they will tind something new in their 
own country through his work. There is an Index for 


the reader's convenience. 

ErHERTON (Colonel P. T.) and Bartow 
(Vernon) Tempestuous Isle. Lutterworth. 
Illus. 12s. 6d. net. 

This weird yet fascinating island of Lundy, off 
the North Devon coast, is the subicét of this interesting 
book by Colonel P. T. Etherton and Vernon Barlow. 
It deseribes the life of the people in this remote island, 
swept by the Atlantic Ocean, in a wild, rocky setting ; 
its history of days long ago when it was inhabited by 
smugglers and fugitives from Elizabethan to Georgian 
times. The Story is well worth reading as it reveals 
much historical information. 

Francesca (Piero Della) Frescoes, Fourteen 
Colour Plates. Introduction by Roberto 
Longhi. Iris Colour Books. Batsford. 
21s. od, net. 

The books published in this series are too well- 
known to need further recommendation. The volume 
under review is a worthy successor to the correét and 
beautiful colour reproductions which we have become 
accustomed to in works like “Old Stained Glass’’ or 
“Persian Painting” in the same series. ‘The title of the 
present book indicates the difficult task which the 
publishers have set themselves and they must be con- 
rratulated for their successful attempt. T'welve of the 
14 coloured plates give portions of the frescoes in the 
church of San Francesco, trezzo, which deal with the 
cycle of the Legend of the Holy Cross, a popular 
subje& at the time. The introduétion after a short 
survey of the general tendencies of the time which 
influenced Pierro della Francesca’s art. devotes con 
siderable space to a discussion of certain aspeéts arising 
from a consideration of the works and details 
reproduced. 

Hunt. (Peter) The Madeleine Smith Affair. 
With a Foreword by William Roughead, 
W.S. Illus. Carroll & Nicholson. 11s. od. 


net. 

\nother attempt to solve the well-known problem 
of whether Madeleine Smith murdered her French 
lover, Emile L’Angelier, in Glasgow in the 1850's. 
Hers was a famous trial because Madeleine was a young 
virl of good family, yet she was living a Jekyll and Hyde 
existence, for she entertained her lover in the basement 
at night, and in the daytime behaved like a perfeét 
Viétorian miss, attending to her social affairs. There is 
no solution to the Story but it is interesting for it in- 
cludes the letters that passed between the girl and her 
lover, some of which have never been published before. 
The illustrations are clever and apt. The book shows 
what happened to Madeleine after her trial when the 
Scottish jury brought in the verdiét Non Proven. 
Madeleine Smith died at the age of ninety-two. 


Huxitey (Aldous) Themes. and Variations. 


Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. net. 

\mongst these excellent essays, perhaps the most 
absorbing at the present day is the last in the volume, 
entitled Double Crisis,” which gives a distressing 
picture of the serious State of affairs in the world today. 
The author discusses these from the point of view of 
personal vicissitudes, political juggling and_relation- 


ship of nations. It amounts to a theory of uncertainty, 


insecurity and danger enough to make the bravest of 


the race fear the future. Were it not that such crises 
have been known in earlier times and have been lived 
through, until normality (if one may use the term) has 
been regained, the outlook would indeed be fearsome, 
especially that of the increasing population in view of 
a decline in the fertility of the soil. Other essays deal 
with the art of Goya, the beliefs of various philosophers, 
and an essay on Prisons, both mental and inhibitive as 
well as those literally built of Stone. Readers will find 
in this volume much food for thought and refleétion. 


Mockrorp (Julian) Seretse Khama and the 
Bamangwato. Illus. Staples Press. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

Interesting writing by Mr. Julian Mockford, who, 
unfortunately, died just after he had completed this 
work. He knew intimately the country inhabited by 
the Bamangwato and was particularly well equipped to 
write this book. Mr. Mockford touches not only on the 
Khama family, but he gives in addition the history of 
the Bamangwato, their politics, intrigues, and what 
makes the book even more readable, is the faét that 
Julian Mockford knew Seretse Khama, his uncle, and 
Seretse Khama’s father well. The book contains 
seleéted photographs and there is an Index, 

Neviit (E. Mildred) Everyday Problems of 
Childhood. William Earl. 6s. od. net. 

Undoubtedly, this work will be of vital interest 
to parents, parents-to-be and schools, for it is written 
by an author who knows her subjeét inside out and is 
famous as a leéturer in the field of child psychology and 
for her advisory work with individual parents and 
schools. She describes the homes of three different 
types of families ; first of all, the young couple with a 
small boy and a baby, then the brother and sister who 
have been over-indulged by a too lenient mother and, 
finally, the family of four children who need under- 
Standing because of their individual differences. Every 
prattical problem confronting the modern parent and 
schoolteacher has been presented by Mildred Nevill 
in order to guide them in their bringing up of children. 
QUEENSBERRY (The Marquess of) Oscar Wilde 

and The Black Douglas. In Collaboration. 
with Percy Colson. Frontis. Hutchinson. 


2os. od. net. 

This is the story of the Wilde-Douglas friendship 
from another angle. Wilde’s brilliantly composed 
letters to Lord Alfred Douglas are given and many 
faéts hitherto not disclosed to the public are set forth. 
There are also some interesting Appendices and an 
Index. The willing co-operation of Vyvian Holland, 
the owner of the copyright in the Wilde estate, has made 
the work possible. It is sad to read of Wilde’s degrada- 
tion, for he was a genius in the art of writing and no 
allowances for aberration of charaéter were made at the 
time when his plays had an enormous vogue. 


Russet (John) Switzerland. Illus. Frontis. 


incol. Batsford. 15s. od. net. 

This is an interesting Study of Switzerland, 
illustrated by reproduétions of excellent photographs 
and a coloured frontispiece. It is not intended as a 
guide to Switzerland, the author having tried to take 
the reader to parts of this country where the tourists 
do not go and about which very little is known. He 
has admirably succeeded in giving pleasure to the 
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reader whether he has been to Switzerland or not. 

There is in addition an Index. 

SARTRE (Jean-Paul) What is Literature ? 
Translated by Bernard Frechtman. Portrait 
on book-jacket. Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

What is writing? Why does one write? For 
whom does one write 2? M. Sartre attempts in this work 
to answer these questions. Perhaps any young author 
could reply to the first of them. The second is not so 
easy. The author devotes Chapter II to it and develops 
the theme that the writer is tremendously dependent 
on his relations with his readers. It is all somewhat in- 
volved and leads to Chapter IIL which deals with 
“For whom does one write ?”” At first sight it would 
seem that the answer should be ‘‘for all men,"’ but many 
limitations exist to this idea and it takes M. Sartre some 
eighty pages to discuss the matter. In his fourth part 
the Situation of the Writer in 1947 is fully discussed. 
It is all rather psychological but very interesting and 
learned notes to each chapter should clucidate the 
points made. 

Strupp (Comdr. R. G.) The Holiday Story. 
Portrait illus. Percival Marshall. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ Story about holiday travelling which has much 
of the autobiographical about it and which is made 
interesting by the vivid writing of the author. Just the 
book to pick up for armchair reading at a time when 
the reader is anticipating his annual journey into a 
change of scene from the humdrum life he may have 
been spending at home. 

Warkins (Lura Woodside) American Glass 
and Glassmaking. IIlus., some col. Parrish. 
od, net. 

For those who have made a Study of glassware, 
here is a book which will enlarge their knowledge 
as well as providing pleasure in the mere reading of the 
text and examination of the many beautiful plates. The 
introduétion on how glass is manufactured is followed 
by a short historical survey of the development of the 
craft. There are also many descriptions of rare pieces. 
This is the fourth volume in the Series, ‘* American 
Crafts,” edited by Charles Nagel, Direétor of the 
Brooklyn Museum, New York. 


FICTION 


Boroptin (George) No Crown of Laurels. 
Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ thrilling and unusual Story concerning the ex- 
periences of a famous plastic surgeon who operated on 
secret agents who wished to have their faces chanyed 
and be able to drop unrecognized into enemy territory 
during the last war. The author is himself a well-known 
plastic surgeon of Russian origin, and many of the 
Stories actually did happen to him. For the sake of 
security, however, he has moulded them into the form 
of fiétion. The Story is a memorial to those brave men 
and women who lived anonymously and died for the 
cause of freedom. 

Hecur (Ben). The Collected Stories of Ben 
Hecht. Hammond. 15s. od. net. 

Mr. Ben Hecht’s Preface of Introduétory Thoughts 
is full of good comparisons between readers and writers. 
He considers that the former are much the odder of the 
two, more fretful and more egoistic. He proceeds to 
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inform his readers exaétly why he writes—namely, to 
cheer himself up. His Stories are his chief social effort 
to escape the gloomy pits of information in his own mind 
and to enter the happy store of the imagination. The 
reader, after perusing these introductory notes, will say 
that the author belittles himself, for he provides in this 
volume twenty-one Stories which hold those who read 
them enthralled from the first page to the last. 

a > 
Linpsay (Kathleen) Another Woman’s Love. 

Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ thrilling romance laid in an Egyptian back- 
ground, concerning a case of mistaken identity. Marian 
loves Peter and Peter loves Elsie whom she impersonates. 
This makes the plot very complicated and a great deal 
has to be cleared up at the finish. 

Martyn (Wyndham) Manhunt in Murder. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wyndham Martin has again rung the bell with 
his latest Trent story. The extraordinary methods ot 
concealment of his viétims placed the police at a dis- 
advantage, but Anthony Trent was too much for them. 


Potnay (Peter De) Out of the Square. Hutchin- 
son. 12s. 6d, net. 

\n unusual story of Italy as it is today and the 
intrigue, romance and life of the people there. This 
somewhat sordid Story, is relieved by the author's 
pleasant style of writing. Mr. De Polnay has a way with 
him so that even when the reader would like to put 
down the book, he finds he is mesmerised into reading 
it to the end. He knows his Italy intimately and gives 
a realistic Study of Italian life showing the aftermath 
of the war, the black market, the spivs, the outcasts 
of Europe all twisted together into the heat, dust and 
beauty of an Italian city. 

QuINLAN (Evelyn) Quest of Youth. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ psychological theme concerning a young girl, 
Lola WebSter, who could not tind her true self until she 
met Edward Cunliffe. He was older than Lola and far 
more experienced. Matters were complicated by the 
appearance of Margaret Baring, who was unhappy and 
bitter, and tried to capture Lola’s affections. Eventually 
Lola managed to find happiness with the man she 
really loved. A bitter-sweet romance with a rather 
thin plot. 


Rice (Elmer) The Show 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. net. 

\n ambitious novel of the theatre by a famous 
author who knows how to hold his readers’ interest 
through nearly s00 pages. The Struggles of Eric 
Kenwood over his first play, the suave manner of Leroy 
Thompson, the great producer, with his temperamental 
cast, and the motherly attitude which Eric’s agent, 
Irina Lanski, shows towards him, are drawn by a 
master hand, Various love interludes are interspersed 
which add to the human interest of the Story. 

SavaGE (Les, Jr.) Treasure of the Brasada. 
William Earl. 6s. od. net. 

\n unusual WeStern Story concerning a certain 
Glenn Crawford, who has received injuries through 
fighting the huge Stallion, Africano. He comes back to 
normal life once more, but has to tight to overcome his 
fear of horses and his suspicion of people. Involved 
in this drama is the enigmatical Merida Lopez who 
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watches the Struggle and rivalry for the Treasure which 
has been lost in the wild country of Brasada. The 
outcome of this Story is both exciting and unexpected. 
STEGNER (Wallace) The Big Rock Candy 
Mountain. Hammond. 15s. od. net. 

This “Daily Mail Book of the Month” is a saya 
of family life with the Big Rock Candy Mountain in 
the background as a goal which Bo Mason was deter- 
mined to reach, with its promise of prosperity beyond. 
His little wife, Elsa, was terrified by the relentless am- 
bition which drove her husband on in spite of over- 
whelming difficulties, and which caused his sons to 
hate him, 

Wayne (Hilary) Vainglorious. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ colourful romance concerning an ambitious 
virl, Dulcie Gilbert, who longs for power and riches. 
Living with ineffeétual parents, whom she secretly 
despises, she tries to make her sister into a singer 
without success. Eventually she marries a millionaire, 
whom she dominates. She believes that love does not 
matter in life as long as there is comfort and money. 
It is only when it is too late that she discovers her truce 
self and realizes that she has missed the greatest event in 
a woman’s life ; true love. 

(Anna Mary). Murderer’s Choice. 


Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ Strange detective Story concerning two cousins, 
one rich and the other poor. The rich cousin determines 
to kill himself after having willed all his money to the 
impecunious cousin, and make it look as if he had been 
murdered by his beneficiary. The wealthy cousin does 
kill himself but contrary to the other cousin’s expecta- 
tions, he is not conviéted of the murder, and it is looked 
upon as suicide. The startling denouement to this clever 
Story is worked out in an ingenious manner, which will 
fascinate the reader and keep his attention throughout. 

NEW EDITIONS 
Dante. The Divine Comedy. 1. Hell. Trans. 
Dorothy Sayers. Penguin. 2s. 6d. net. 

Dorothy Sayers, in her Introduction, points out 
the vastness of the task she has set herself to help the 
reader to a proper understanding of The Divine Comedy 
and very ably she has achieved this task. 

ErnsTEIN (Albert) The Meaning of Relativity. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

This reprinted text of Dr. Einstein's Stafford Little 
Leétures was first published in 1922. The second 
edition appeared in 1937, the third which had a special 
appendix in 1946, and to the present volume a second 
appendix has been added which deals with the gener- 
alized theory of gravitation and brings the author’s 
theories practically up to date. Only those who have 
made a careful study of the subjeét can really hope to 
benefit by this scientific treatise. 

RAMSDEN (E. H.) Introduction to Modern Art. 
Oxford University Press. Illus. 8s. 6d. net. 

The second and revised edition of this little book 
will be of tremendous value to all lovers of paintings 
in the modern trend, because it shows that the modern 
methods are less perplexing than they appear first of all. 
It is illustrated by the paintings of modern masters to 
make the author’s point clear to the reader. 


Jenkins. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, June, 1950.—-AMERI- 
CAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, May, 
1950.—BRITISH BOOKS TO COME, June, 1950. 

BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SCIENCE, May, 1950. — BULLETIN FOR 
LIBRARIES (U April, May, 1950. — 
EASON’S BULLETIN, June, 1950.—EDITION 
(International Book Adviser), June, 1950.—EIDOS, 
May-June, 1950..-THE FREE TRADER, May-June, 
1950.—“IDEAS,” April, 1950.—L IBRARIAN, ‘May, 
1950.—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, May, 1950.— 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ANNUAL RE PORT, 
1950.—THE L.M.R. Locomotive Reference Book, 
May, 1950.—LIBRARY SCIENCE ABSTRACTS, 
January-March, 1950. — MP, June, 1950.— NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, March, April, 1950.— 
SAINT BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL JOUR- 
NAL, June, 1950. ST. PANCRAS JOURNAL, 
May, 1950. — STEEL NEWS, May, 1950. — 
TEACHERS OF TODAY, June-August, 1950.— 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, May, June, 1950. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worvp.” 
June 27th, 1950. 
Sir, 
UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH SECTION 
Pouicy 

The “Statement by the Section Committee,” 
dated March 26th, 1950, though headed 
“Confidential” cannot possibly be so regarded, 
since members are invited to comment on 
Section policy. That Statement admits that, 
at the General Meeting held on March a2sth, 
the Section adopted the following resolution : 
“That the University and Research Section of 
the Library Association is of opinion that it is 
desirable that graduate and non-graduate 
members of university library staffs should hold 
Library Association or equivalent qualifica- 
tions.” As that resolution was adopted no re- 
election of members of the Committee would 
give a mandate to pursue any other policy 
unless and until another general meeting passed 
a resolution adopting a policy at variance with 
the above resolution and in accordance with the 
policy favoured by the Committee. The Com- 
mittee is quite in error in supposing that the 
re-election of individual members would give 
them colleétively or, indeed, individually, 
mandate to pursue a policy other than that 
adopted by the Section. If they were right in 
assuming that it did do so, then the whole 
point of putting resolutions to general meetings 
would no longer exist and the Committee 
would be free in all cases to aét entirely as it 
chose to do. The Committee is not a political 
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party which may be returned to “Parliament” 
with a majority over the rest of the Section, 
thought it is treating the Section as an oppo- 
sition party. It is, in fact, put into office in 
order to carry out the policy which is adopted 
by the Section. It seems Strangely confused on 
this point at present. 


The Committee’s own Resolution, which 
was not acceptable, included the clause 
“examination qualifications in librarianship 
should not be considered essential for posts in 
university libraries.” But the resolution which 
was adopted does not state that they should be 
considered essential ; it simply states that in 
the view of the Section “it is desirable that 
members of university library staffs should hold 
L.A. or equivalent qualifications,” clinging 
tenaciously, it will be noted, to the conditional. 
What fault can be found with a resolution so 
worded It simply expresses a view which the 
Section feels should, in general, be the policy 
in university libraries but it wisely and rightly 
leaves open the door to exceptions. No 
professional body could be expected to say less 
than is proposed and might, indeed, be ex- 
pected to be far more definite. But as the 
Committee is unwilling to accept a resolution 
which voices the Section’s “opinion that it is 
desirable that university library Staffs 
should hold” professional qualifications, the 
only logical conclusion is that the Committee 
do not regard it as desirable that they should 
do so. I suggest that they are again in error, 
this time in understanding what is a profession 
and what is not. 


In no other profession would a Section 
Committee seek to belittle its own protessional 
qualifications, and if the general view of the 
Section is ever identified with that of the Com- 
mittee on this point then the Section must 
dissolve, and, it it chooses to do SO, form 
another association. It cannot honourably 
remain as a Section, opposed in principle to its 
parent body and engaged in belittling one of 
the functions of that body. That is a mere 
question of ethics. Nevertheless, if the Section 
were to adopt the view that the present 
Standard of examination and hence of profes- 
sional qualification is inappropriate to work in 
university libraries or is inadequate, it is com- 
petent for it to make suggestions calculated to 
put things right. Indeed, it is its duty to do so. 

But what has done the profession most 
harm in the past is the tendency on the part of 
some librarians to rate professional qualifica- 
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tions as unnecessary or trifling additions to 
educational qualifications of a more general 
nature. The essentia/ qualification in any pro- 
fession is, naturally, a professional one. ‘That 
other qualifications may be desirable or ad- 
vantageous is beside the point. Personally 
| should refrain from taking the advice of a 
medical man, a lawyer, an architect or account- 
ant who happened to be a Bachelor of Arts 
but had no professional qualifications. Why 
should the Section Committee assume that 
librarianship is different? They may have 
reasons for doing so, but if they have, and if 
those reasons are sound, then librarianship is 
not a profession. It is simply an occupation. 

It is the case that a number of University 
Librarians hold no protessional qualifications. 
That is natural enough today, and no action 
by the Section should have the appearance of 
suggesting otherwise. But we are concerned, 
I take it, with the future. We ought now to 
lay the foundations of a great learned pro- 
fession in the same spirit and on the same lines 
as did the forefathers of the other professions, 
albeit they were not themselves professionally 
qualified. We can show ourselves to be capable 
of building a great profession worthy to take 
its place beside medicine and law or we can 
refuse to admit that we are a_ profession. 
Which we do rests with the Section so far as 
university libraries are concerned : and which 
we do may settle the status of the librarians of 
the next generation. Scholars are prepared to 
accept the decisions of qualified professional 
men: they are not prepared to accept those of 
men no better qualitied than themselves. Why 
should they do so ? 

| happened to be one of the original sponsors 
of the Section when it was brought into 
existence, and I am disturbed to see the position 
into which it has been brought by what seems 
to me to be a totally wrong attitude on the 

part of the Committee. But I shall be more 
disturbed if we allow this unfortunate business 
to become an occasion for mud-slinging, or if 
we forget the considerable services the resign- 
ing Committee has performed in other 
directions. 

I adhere to the resolution adopted by the 
Section at its meeting on March 25th, 1950. 


Yours faithfully, 
GeorGE H. BusHNELL, 
University Librarian, 
St Andrews. 


University Library, 
St Andrews, 
Scotland. 
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